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bishop. The Church had every reason to be grateful, and
its consequent support was a great asset to the king. Indeed,
it supplied him with considerable resources in men and money,
which helped to make the expeditions possible ; he endowed it
with lands, and got his profit from them. The advantages,
in fact, were mutual. Suger, in his Life of his master, asserts
that Louis had deserved the friendship of the Church by his
generous defence of it, his protection of the poor and of
orphans, his repression of tyranny; in other words, he
carried out what the Church always preached were the
principal duties of a king. In return, the Church preached
the duty of obedience to the divinely appointed king, and
encouraged him to a wider exercise of his functions as
sovereign. Moreover, the Head of the Church himself had
cause for gratitude to the king of France. Gelasius II found
a refuge in France, and a welcome from its king, in 1118;
Calixtus II was elected in France and stayed there for over
a year, for a time in Louis' company; Innocent II, during
his schism with Anacletus, also found a refuge there, and
Louis was the first king to give him recognition.

But the Church had cause for dissatisfaction too. Neither
the king nor his ministers were in sympathy with the views
of the advanced reformers who had gained such a hold in
France. Certainly he did not imitate his father : he did not
revert to the practice of simony or to lay investiture; he
combated clerical marriage and was generous to monasteries,
new and old. But he was careful to keep a control on epis-
copal elections and himself to bestow the temporalities ; this
was important to him, since he gained so much from them.
While he attended strictly to the material interests of the
Church, however, he was much less careful about its spiritual
well-being. His favourite, Stephen of Garlande, a notorious
pluralist and a man of dissolute life, created a scandal which
reflected on the king himself, who paid no heed to the
reproaches of bishop Ivo of Chartres (he survived till 1115,
but with steadily waning influence) or even of St. Bernard.
^Jhe latter, in the full vigour of his reforming activities,
gained the ear of the king on the occasion of the papal schism,
but never attained the ascendancy that he did over his
successor. Suger, too, though he was careful to introduce
good order into his abbey, was not in sympathy with advanced